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felony. A second offense in West Virginia is a felony. Maximum 
fines range from "$1000 to $10,000, and maximum prison terms from 
three years to twenty-five years. In nearly every case both fine and 
imprisonment are authorized. The heavier penalties are found in 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Oklahoma and California. 

Other legislation to offset syndicalist and revolutionary agitation 
includes laws relating to the use of foreign languages and laws establish- 
ing a constructive program of education in citizenship and American 
government. In addition to such laws already noted in this Review, 
Pennsylvania in 1919 passed three statutes which provide for "instruc- 
tion conducive to the spirit of loyalty and devotion to the state and 
national governments," in all the schools, and made special provision 
for instructing the foreign born in citizenship and government. An 
Oregon law, passed at the special session of the legislature in 1920, 
aimed especially at a Finnish radical paper, provides that: "It shall 
be unlawful for any person to print, . . . display, sell, or offer for 
sale any newspaper or periodical in any language other than the Eng- 
lish unless the same contains a literal translation thereof in the English 
language of the same type and as conspicuously displayed." 

F. G. Franklin. 

Willamette University. 

Regulation of Social Diseases. The effect of the war on public 
opinion and on the mores of the American people is most clearly re- 
flected in the legislation on the subject of venereal diseases. Not many 
years ago, this subject was ignored by all classes of people, except in 
vulgar jest, not only by polite and conventional society but by most 
clear-thinking and well-intentioned minds. It was a subject to be 
spoken under a bated breath, and written about only in scientific 
treatises in foreign languages. Even in the medical profession, pro- 
fessional ethics made such diseases the sacred secrets of the physician's 
"confessional," and professional policy usually prevented the disclosure 
to the patient as well as to the public. Parental prudity and time- 
honored custom kept adolescents in the dark concerning the devastat- 
ing nature of these diseases, and, contrary to the rule, the unknown was 
not feared. Although the contagious nature of these diseases became 
known to medical science after the establishment of their germ origin, 
they were not placed in the category of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases like small-pox and diphtheria. A few safeguards — the abolition 
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of the public drinking cup and the roller towel — were imposed in many- 
states, but there prevention rested, while practical police methods in 
dealing with prostitution actually encouraged the spread of venereal 
diseases. 

The power of the national government, under war time conditions, 
dispelled the former views as to the necessity of "the most ancient of 
professions," and demonstrated that an army of millions of men might 
be raised without subjecting the young men of the country to exposure 
to a terrible epidemic. The success of the war department undoubt- 
edly encouraged the new legislation checking the ravages of venereal 
disease, and our state authorities display every indication of thorough- 
going cooperation with the United States public health service in clin- 
ics and propaganda. 

Sixteen states (Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah and Washington) 1 have passed 
similar laws covering the situation rather completely, providing for 
examination, reporting, and treatment of syphilis, chancroid, and 
gonorrhea. The Iowa law provides that physicians and hospital 
superintendents shall report, on forms supplied by the state board of 
health, every case of venereal disease which they discover in their 
practice, with a penalty attached for failure to do so and with a further 
penalty for the patient who gives false information concerning his 
previous history. The local board of health is given all powers, in 
relation to venereal diseases, already given to prevent the spread of 
other contagious, infectious, or communicable diseases. General 
publicity is alone excepted, and records are open to inspection only by 
the infected person, physicians, and public officers in performance of 
their official duties, and are to be destroyed at the end of one year 
after the disease has been pronounced cured. (Massachusetts 2 alone 
extends this period to five years.) Suspects may be examined, 

1 Colorado Session Laws, 1919, ch. 57; Florida Session Laws, 1919, p. 92; 
Georgia Session Laws, 1918, ch. 275; Iowa Session Laws, 1919, ch. 299; Michigan 
Session Laws, 1919, ch. 272; Montana Session Laws, 1919, ch. 106; Nebraska Ses- 
sion Laws, 1919, ch. 265; New Jersey Session Laws, 1918, ch. 253; New York 
Session Laws, 1918, ch. 264; 1919, ch. 40; North Dakota Session Laws, 1919, ch. 
237; Oklahoma Session Laws, 1919, ch. 17; Oregon Session Laws, 1919, p. 407; 
South Carolina Session Laws, 1919, p. 30; South Dakota Session Laws, 1919, ch. 
284; Utah Session Laws, 1919, ch. 52; Washington Session Laws, 1919, ch. 114; 
Wisconsin Session Laws, 1919, ch. 331. 

1 Massachusetts Session Laws, 1918, ch. 96. 
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quarantined, and disinfected, and the county supervisors are 
authorized to establish and maintain isolation and detention 
hospitals for infected persons. While certificates of freedom from ve- 
nereal diseases may be given for proper purposes, they may not be 
issued except with safeguards against their use in solicitation and 
prostitution. Druggists and others, not licensed medical practitioners, 
are forbidden to prescribe or recommend drugs for treatment. Local 
boards of health in these states are also given authority to make rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of these provisions, and are 
required to cooperate with the state boards. 

Missouri and New York 3 have established separate bureaus for these 
diseases. Missouri's law simply declares these diseases to be con- 
tagious and places them under the regulations of the state board of 
health, creating a separate division thereof, named "preventable dis- 
eases," including tuberculosis, child hygiene, and venereal diseases, 
with full powers for enforcing measures of prevention. New York has 
gone into more detail as to prevention measures, and vests their enforce- 
ment in the state board of health, creating therefor a bureau of venereal 
diseases. 

Colorado 4 authorizes the erection of a state detention home for 
women, for the confinement and free treatment of women suffering 
with venereal diseases. An inspector or agent of the state board of 
health may order commitment of any female reported by a licensed 
physician, but the woman may demand trial and the district and 
county courts are given original jurisdiction in all cases under this 
act. Voluntary patients are admitted on application. Illinois 5 per- 
mits counties or cities to provide for segregation and treatment of 
venereal cases and maintenance of hospitals, sanitaria, and clinics 
therefor or departments for treatment in existing hospitals. 

Another group of states (California, Connecticut, Delaware, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma) 6 have enacted similar but less 
detailed laws, providing for the examination of persons convicted on 

'Missouri Session Laws, 1919, p. 372; New York Session Laws, 1918, ch. 342. 

4 Colorado Session Laws, 1919, ch. 60. 

6 Illinois Session Laws, 1919, p. 589. 

•California Session Laws, 1919, ch. 165; Connecticut Session Laws, 1919, ch. 
77; Delaware Session Laws, 1919, ch. 53; Massachusetts Session Laws, 1918, ch. 
96; Nebraska Session Laws, 1919, ch. 265; New Hampshire Session Laws, 1919, 
ch. 163; Oklahoma Session Laws, 1919, ch. 17; New York Session Laws, 1919, 
ch. 40; South Carolina Session Laws, 1918, p. 890; 1919, p. 31. 
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charges of prostitution, and for reporting cases of venereal disease by 
physicians. Massachusetts and South Dakota 7 make compulsory the 
examination of inmates of all prisons, state, county, or city, and the 
treatment of cases found therein. 

Two states (Michigan and New Jersey) 8 have enacted preventive 
measures in connection with foodstuffs. Michigan prohibits the em- 
ployment of persons affected with infectious or venereal disease in 
bakeries, restaurants and other places manufacturing, preparing, or 
serving food or drink, and requiring the examination of employees of 
such establishments at the order of any local health officer. The same 
regulation governs cigar factories. New Jersey has the same pro- 
hibitions on handling milk or manufacturing milk products, and on 
persons engaged in nursing or the care of children or the sick. 

Massachusetts 9 takes the further step of attacking the rule of medical 
ethics relating to secrecy in respect to venereal diseases, by authorizing 
physicians and surgeons to disclose information pertaining thereto to 
parents or guardians of any minor from whom the infected person has 
received a promise of marriage. This disclosure is optional and not 
mandatory, but, if given in good faith, cannot constitute a slander or 
libel. Maine and Oklahoma 10 go still further, and prohibit the marriage 
of infected persons, making it unlawful for such infected persons to 
fail to report to a physician for examination and punishing physicians 
for issuing false certificates of freedom from disease. Alabama 11 makes 
compulsory the examination of males before marriage and prohibits 
infected men from marrying. 

One instance of the difficulties encountered by the national authori- 
ties in their campaign for public knowledge concerning these diseases, 
is to be found in the suppression of such knowledge by state laws 
against literature and pictures on "obscene subjects." Pennsylvania, 12 
for instance, forbids the advertisement of treatment with no exception. 
Massachusetts 13 withdraws its prohibition on publishing and distribut- 
ing such literature issued or permitted to be issued by the state and 

7 Massachusetts Session Laws, 1918, ch. 58; South Dakota Session Laws, 1919, 
ch. 284. 

8 Michigan Session Laws, 1919, ch. 25, ch. 353; New Jersey Session Laws, 
1918, ch. 253. 

9 Massachusetts Session Laws, 1918, ch. 111. 

10 Maine Session Laws, 1919, ch. 41 ; Oklahoma Session Laws, 1919, ch. 17. 

11 Alabama Session Laws, 1919, p. 169. 

12 Pennsylvania Session Laws, 1919, p. 1084. 

13 Massachusetts Session Laws, 1918, ch. 237. 
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municipal authorities; and Connecticut M allows pictures showing the 
effects of venereal diseases upon order of a health board. 

California, Kentucky, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia, 16 follow- 
ing the above-mentioned states in prohibiting treatment of venereal 
diseases by others than licensed physicians, specifically forbid the 
advertisement of remedies for syphilis or gonorrhea, or places or per- 
sons treating them except by boards of health. 

Many of these states and some others have already evinced their 
willingness to enter into cooperation with the national government in 
enlightening the people and suppressing venereal disease. Arkansas, 
California, Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire and 
New York have made appropriations for this purpose to their state 
boards of health, ranging in amount from $5000 to $50,000. 

Haeby A. Rider. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

14 Connecticut Session Laws, 1919, ch. 329. 

16 California Session Laws, 1919, ch. 294; Kentucky Session Laws, 1918, ch. 
174; Utah Session Laws, 1919, ch. 53, 54; Virginia Session Laws, 1919, ch.373; 
West Virginia Session Laws, 1919, ch. 73. 



